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VICTORY IN EUROPE—AND AFTER 


AS who had preserved their faith in the destiny of a 
free Europe knew that victory must come ; but even 
they, in these hours of fulfilment, must feel that the reality 
is almost unbelievable at the end of the long, grim road 
of effort. All alike share the emotions of relief and pride. 

This has been the greatest of trials for those who were 
engaged in the great creative callings. War is destructive, 
the direct negation of the builder’s urge. Building there 
has been, of course, and a great deal of it ; but it has been 
building for the war term, with no thought for the times 
ahead. Standards have been cut to the bone to eke out the 
scant supplies of material within a peleagured fortress. 
We sball want to forget such building as soon as we can, 
for it has given little pleasure or profit to those who engaged 
upon, it, but as part of a campaign there is much we can 
pride ourselves upon. The thought that in all the baffling 
difficulties of war within a besieged island we were able to 
plan, equip and complete in time for urgent needs, vast 
airfields, camps, fortifications, war factories and pre- 
fabricated harbours is a stirring comment on the nation’s 
solid fibre and patriotic energy—qualities which will stand 
it in good stead through the years ahead. We do not need 
to prejudice such feelings with memories of apparent 
muddles, wasted effort and frequent change of intent. 
Those are things which must occur. when faced with an 
enemy whose chief aim is to create unplannable conditions. 

Then we are justified also in indulging a sense of relief 
that destruction of the treasures in which we took so much 
pride has at last ceased. St. Paul’sdomestill soars above the 
Metropolis, and the wounds the Cathedral has suffered are 
less than we feared, and well within our powers of complete 
repair. Westminster Abbey also resisted with slight damage 
the “irresistible force.” Westminster Hall escaped by a 
miracle from the total destruction its inflammable material 
invited. The battered House of Commons hides its scars 
behind facades substantially intact. The City churches 
suffered much, but the graceful spires of Bow Churcb, 
St. Bride’s and others still point skywards. 

In the Provinces, we shuddered as enemy spite sur- 
rounded our beloved Canterbury and York with vengeful 
destruction, and we honour the brave men who laboured 
amid the ruins of their towns to save these great treasures. 
Now we can breathe again, knowing that much of the 
ancient loveliness for which this country is famed has been 
spared to us and the guests from abroad, to whom England 
will become a mecca of all free men. 

Relief and pride also struggle for ascendancy as we 
think of our young men who have gone forth as crusaders 
in a great cause, have learned the trade of soldier in the 
three Services—a trade which has been the antithesis of 
all they had learned in relation to creative building—and 
have exercised their new calling with the valour and skill 
which is the Britisher’s birthright. Those who have paid 
the full price would be the first to deny regrets and the 
last to grudge the sacrifice. Those who return deserve 
the eternal service of those they saved. Victory in a 





world cause bas no price nor reward that can be measured 
by buman standards. 

And so, amid the sound of jubilation and a sense of 
happiness almost forgotten, it must be with solemn thoughts 
that we face the future—the time during which we shall 
be well tested as to whether we deserve this merciful 
deliverance, and whether the better world for which we 
have professed to fight is to become a reality. 

To the architect, it is a time of special moment, and 
he is particularly blessed with the qualities and training 
with which to face such a situation. His must be an 
unselfish calling at all times if it is to be a successful one. 
Even in the cold terms of money, it is well known how 
much time is spent by the average practitioner contriving 
economies and scrutinising accounts, with the net result 
of a reduced percentage fee at the end of it. Deeper than 
this, is the way in which an architect has to identify him- 
self with the interests of his client if he is to produce the 
best. Men who are trained on these lines are the type 
which the world most needs in the approaching decade. 

But they, like other men, are still human, and the 
guard must still be mounted. Prejudice thrives upon deep 
feelings, and those of the true architect run very deep 
indeed. The formidable building task that lies ahead is 
both inviting and perplexing. Art has much to offer to 
the common sense of fact and condition, and true art never 
hinders. But much that assumes the name of art can 
stand very much in the way of things. On the one hand, 
there are those who have been steeped in tradition so much 
that the thought of new methods and a new expression is 
anathema. To them, some of the things we shall have to 
do to get our people under cover as quickly as possible 
will be torture unless they are ready to face the facts and 
lend their energies to the contrivance of plain decency. 

On the other band, there are those who regard the 
pressure of the moment as a sign from Heaven that every- 
thing old is bad, and that everything strange is admirable. 
To them may appear the opportunity for propagating 
a gospel of modernity which pre-war England would not 
stand at any price. Those must take good stock of their 
beliefs. Human values are complex and varied, and fit 
uncomfortably into too rigid a prescription. Between 
these extremes there are many other hazards which threaten 
the probity of the architect. 

Among builders and operatives there are still more 
pitfalls to avoid, and among the public in its relation to 
the trade still others. We were too ready to assume that 
it was inevitable that men in the building trade should 
have their livings denied to them if the weather so dictated. 
We tend to take a more generous view with wartime ex- 
perience, and in return we have the right to expect that 
master builder and craftsman will meet the teeming needs 
of post-war Britain with such a surge of energy and interest 
that in ten years time we shall be able to look back upon 
a monument of industry and achievement of which we may 
well be proud. That will be the true Day of Victory. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Builders’ Pledge to Prime Minister. 

Tue National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, on behalf of 12,000 
members all over the country, has sent the 
following telegram to Mr. Churchill :— 

‘‘On this great day we send you as the 
supreme British architect of Victory our 
heartfelt thanks and warm congratulations. 
This must indeed be your finest hour. 
And through you we salute the Armies 
in the Field, in which so many men from 
our industry are serving. Their courage 
under your wise leadership has indeed 
brought us victory. 

** And now to rebuilding. No longer do 
we fight on the beaches and in the streets. 
Now we work to rehouse the people. 

** We have the skill and the knowledge. 
Give us the men and the materials: we 
are eager to get on with the job. 

‘* (Signed) G. W. BucHanan, 
** President.”’ 


L.M.B.A. President’s Message. 

In the course of a VE-Day message, 
Mr. J. S. Gausraita, F.I.0.B., President, 
London Master Builders’ Association, 
writes ; Despite every hindrance that has 
been suffered, the building industry has 
played its part, and in many ways its 
contribution to victory has not been 
behind that of industries more directly 
concerned with the actual prosecution of 
the war. 

Unlike many of those industries, how- 
ever, the building industry faces a stupen- 
dous task, with most inadequate numbers 
for the purpose. Besides the arrears of 
maintenance, the rebuilding of worn-out 
and obsolete property and the natural in- 
crease of building, we in London have to 
replace the buildings that have been 
destroyed or damaged by the enemy. 

Hence, we are faced with the faat that 
the number of operatives, at least in 
London, will be absolutely inadequate for 
the job in hand and must continue to be 
so for some long time to come. For that 
reason, if for no other, there must ob- 
viously be some sort of restriction upon 
individual activity in order that the 
interests of the country at large shall be 
properly served. What those restrictions 
will be it is not, at this time, possible to 
predict, as they will depend largely upon 
Government policy. Whatever they may 
be, let us face them with courage and 
bring to their consideration the good will 
that has existed during the war, and then 
I have no doubt that we shall surmount 
them successfully, to the advantage not 
only of ourselves but of our fellow-citizens. 

Tf each of us seeks only his “ rights ”’ 
and ignores his ‘‘ duties,’ then the road 
to normality will be fraught with difficulty 
and the end will probably be chaos. 


Private Building: Probable Bill. 

Mr. H. U. Wiurnk, Minister of Health, 
addressing his constituents at Norbury on 
May 5, said that only by giving some of 
the work to private builders could a suffi- 
cient number of houses be built to meet 
the housing situation. He added: ‘I 
shall shortly be introducing a Bill to put 
private enterprise builders in a position to 
start early to make a contribution to the 
housing problem. I expect there will be 
considerable Socialist opposition to it.’’ 


Shoreditch Replanned. 

Tue Borough of Shoreditch before the 
war presented what was probably the most 
difficult planning problem in Great Britain. 
Within its 658 acres were housed 80,360 
persons at an average density of 270 per 
acre, How that problem is proposed to 


be solved (writes a correspondent) was 
outlined by Mr. C. T. Futcuer, M.Inst. 
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M. & Cy.E., in an address to Shoreditch 
Rotary Club on May-3. Mr. Fulcher’s 
plan (which is incorporated in its entirety 
in Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s London 
Plan) is based upon a permissible maxi- 
mum post-war population of 34,340 and an 
area of open space of 137 acres. This 
latter figure compares with a 1928 total 
of 9 acres—or one acre to every 9,000 
persons! Even so, the population density 
would be the high one of 136 persons 
per acre of residential area. The Shore- 
ditch plan is laid in three stages, made 
practicable only because Hitler has laid 
one-third of the buildings in the borough 
on the floor. The first stage will be the 
creation of new dwellings surrounded by 
adequate space to overtake the immediate 
housing shortage, fitted into the framework 
of the final plan. The second stage is the 
clearance of open spaces, the erection of 
further buildings for housing and industry, 
and the third and final stage the working 
out of the plan to form two self-contained 
communities, one west and the other east 
of Kingsland-road, with playing fields and 
recreational spaces, housing, schools kept 
clear of traffic arteries, and an industrial 
belt to the north along the Regent’s 
Canal, which will provide accommodation 
for the small industrialist; who has always 
played an important part in the life of the 
Borough. In this plan a new site for 
Liverpool-street Station is suggested to 
the south of Shoreditch High-street. 

The measure of the need for the early 
redevelopment of Shoreditch is shown by 


its important position as a workers’. 


dormitory, as an industrial district with 
a day-time population of nearly 300,900, 
and as a district in which (apart from 
Borough and County Council housing) 
there is no house less than 140 years-old. 
The plans outlined by Mr. Fulcher show 
an imaginative grasp of the needs and 
possibilities on which both Shoreditch 
and Londoners generally may congratulate 
themselves. 


Development and Planning. 

A town planning scheme for Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, is being prepared by Mr. 
E. Maxwell Fry, Town Planning Adviser 
to the Resident Minister, West Africa. 
The scheme will include housing schemes 
to deal with slum areas. 


COMING EVENTS 


Wednesday, May 16. 
ARCHITECTURAL Science Boarp. Mr. A. F. 
Dufton, M.A., on ‘* Heat Conservation in Small 
Houses.” 66, Portland-place, W.1. 5.30 p.m. 


Thursday, May 17. 

Town Ptannine Institute. Mr. T. Alwyn 
Lloyd on “ Preservation of Coastal Amenities 
in Wales.” Caxton Hall, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 

Town AND CounTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. R. Clements on “ Social Life in New Com- 
munities,’ 28, King-street, W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. 
(buffet lunch, 12.45 p.m.). 
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Government Housing in South Africa. 
Mr. Lawrence, Minister of Welfare, 
told the South African Senate on April 4 
that the Government, disappointed at the 
slow progress that was being made with 
the national housing programme under the 
present system, had decided to seek legis- 
lative power to requisition land and erect 
buildings itself where necessary. Without 
blaming the local authorities, on whom 
the responsibility at present rested and 
who were often thwarted by endless 
formalities, he said that the returning 
soldiers would want houses. The Govern- 
ment would see that houses were provided. 


John Keppie, R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
John Keppie, at the age of 82. During 
his distinguished career he was elected a 
member of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
was past-president of the R.I.A.S., the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects (twice), 
and the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion, besides being a past-member of the 
R.1.B.A. Council He had been a 
governor of the Glasgow School of Art. 

Educated at the Glasgow School of Art, 
the Atelier Pascal, Paris and Glasgow 
University (during which period he won 
two silver medals in the Tite prize) he 
designed Anderson’s Medical College; 
Anatomical Department, Queen Margaret 
College; the Fairfield Shipbuilding Offices ; 
the Glasgow Herald and Daily Record 
buildings; and Auchamore House, Isle of 
Gigha; and with the late John Honeyman 
he restored Linlithgow Church and 
Brechin Cathedral. He was also asso- 
ciated with Mr. A. Graham Henderson in 
the design of the Demonstration School, 
Jordanhill. The last building was one of 
several won in competition. 


Antiquities in Bombed Cities. 

Tue need for investigation in Roman 
London and other ancient bombed cities 
and towns before their reconstruction was 
referred to by Str Cyrit Fox, President 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
at the recent anniversary meeting at 
Burlington House recently. The Council 
of British Archeology, he said, had asked 
the Society of Antiquaries to take the 
initiative, and a representative deputation 
waited on the Lord Mayor in July, 1944. 
Borings to determine Roman London 
levels and the character of the remains 
at various points in the cleared area, pre- 
liminary to a report on the archeological 
work needed, had been arranged so far 
as City property was concerned, and a 
token grant had been authorised from the 
research fund to enable the work to be 
undertaken as soon as labour was avail- 
able. He hoped that the necessary record 
of our bombed cities would be obtained 
before rebuilding. 


A Housing Appointment. 

Miss ELIZABETH Densy, Hon. 
A.R.1I.B.A., has been appointed director 
of housing to the Hull building firm of 
Tarran Industries, Ltd. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, May 10, 1845. 


The present exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, although wanting in the works 
of some of our best artists . . . must be 
regarded as satisfactory. Of first-rate 
works, pictures of high class, there are 
few—perhaps we ought strictly to say 
none; but in the next grade there are 
many of great excellence. The architec- 
tural room contains 138 drawings belong- 
ing to that subject, mixed up as usual 
with heterogeneous oil paintings, the 
Queen opening Parliament, and Austrian 
pilgrims. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


HERE has always been plenty to grumble about 
at the Academy, and the just grievance is fre- 
quently reinforced by the unjust. In fact, the critics 
often deserve the harshest criticism, for there is an 
inverted snobbery that attaches itself to the fringes 
of art. Some years it has been the traditional con- 
servatism of the Academy that has received the scourge, 
while the voices of other years have expressed the 
impropriety of extreme modernism in such company. 
All the architectural critics, at least, have protested at 
the inadequate wall space allotted to the most vital 
of the arts, and some, with temerity, have suggested 
that the Academicians have been somewhat greedy of 
space. The complaint that stained glass receives too 
much space has become almost a hardy annual. 
Behind it all there has generally been a sense of real 
grievance that this august body should permit itself 
to be symptomatic of a public indifference to archi- 
tecture which has become an actual social menace. 
But this year most of these criticisms fall to the 
ground. It is obvious, for instance, that good work 
has not been squeezed out for lack of space, and the 
Hanging Committee has been hard put to it to cover 
the walls of half a gallery, and with little enough help 
from inside. The range of style travels from mullioned 
windows and traceried churches to the Northolt ex- 
periments. In one corner a mere cadre. of five stained- 
glass windows maintain their small pocket of resistance. 
Are we never to be satisfied ? It would, indeed, 
seem to be so. But the point of attack shifts from 
the management to the customer. The profession, 
making due allowance for. the difficulties and dis- 
tractions of the moment, has not supported the Ex- 
hibition as it should. That habit, so easily acquired 
when a little work comes into the office, of being too 
busy for anything but work, is being indulged too soon 
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and too copiously. If architecture is to recover the 
place within the social scheme that it lost a hundred 
years ago, it must put a little effort into the process. 
The Academy is not a show window which the pros- 
perous firm can afford to leave undressed ; it is one 
of the means, and an important one at that, by which 
the profession makes contact on a broad front with 
the public it both leads and serves. It needs a real 
effort to produce a representative display, and that 
effort will have to be made. 

Compared with this grave charge, a mild suggestion 
that if we have to share a gallery again the painters 
should be kinder in their colour and modelling to give 
the flat planes of architectural presentation a fair 
chance, will be taken in the right spirit. 

Well, there we are, with half a gallery of mixed work, 
for the most part high in standard but, after all, within 
fewer than fifty frames, including some sets illustrating 
one subject, and with such scant material from which 
to compile the annual record. 

What should we expect from an exhibition which is 
likely to synchronise with celebrations, of the peace in 
Europe? We approach this latter event with a surging 
sense of pride in the British character. To have been 
privileged to be a part of the nation which stood alone 
for a time to fight the rot that had set in throughout 
Europe is something that can never be taken from us. 
It confirms in our minds that the conviction that this 
nation for which we often almost apologised, is second 
to none, has been well founded, and that the slick 
theses in false philosophy which caught the Continent 
in their meshes have proved their shallowness and the 
evil behind them. 

In such a mood, one might reasonably come to the 
Academy prepared to find the architect of to-day in 
a very English mood, trying again some of the things 
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Drewn by A. C. Webb. 
THE NEW COVENTRY CATHEDRAL. 


The Cathedral will be almost entirely new. It is to be built north to south, with a central lantern tower occupying the position of the choir in the old 
Cathedral. Under this lantern tower will be the central altar. The five-sided apse of the old Cathedral (seen on the right of the picture under the lantern 
tower) will be incorporated into the new Cathedral and will face towards the altar. The lower building shown on the right is the Chapel of Unity attached 
to the Cathedral and to the Christian Service Centre (not shown). Between the Tower and the old Cathedral and the New Cathedral (but hidden behind 
it) is the cloister, which will be formed out of the ruins of the nave of the old Cathedral. The architect is SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT, O.M., R.A. 
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Drawn by A. C. Webb. 


THE NEW COVENTRY CATHEDRAL: THE INTERIOR. 


The view looks from the south end (as entered from the door seen in the exterior view) right down the length of the Cathedral to the 


north end. In the middle under the central tower stands the central altar surmounted by the baldachino. On the right of the altar are 
seen the Bishop’s throne and Clergy stalls flanked by a pulpit and lectern. Behind these is the five-sided apse; it will probably be used for 
the choir. On the left of the altar are more stalls The altar is shown facing towards the north, but it will more probably be set facing east 
towards the apse The Cathedral will seat 1,000 people on either side of the altar facing towards it. The architect is SIR GILES SCOTT, O.M., R.A. 
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Drawn by J. D. M. Harvey. 
DESIGN FOR A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE IN WEST SUSSEX. 


OLIVER LAW, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


lightly thrown away in the flush of new enthusiasms. 
One might expect the traces of Continental art to have 
been at least laid aside for the occasion, and, in an 
interval of unpopularity, for some very serious mental 
stocktaking to be indulged in by the designers. 

Let the writer, at this point, assume the first person, 
lest strong personal feeling and opinion be attributed to 
too wide a source. I was seriously disturbed by Sir Giles 
Scott’s design for Coventry Cathedral. It had the 
mastery of a great designer in its conception, and in 
many a year it would be loudly commended, as it will 
doubtless be this year. But in the mood in which I 
found myself—and it was a solemn mood at that—I 
felt actually chilled at this deliberate abandonment of 
the English tradition. It was as though the faith 
which breathed life into Liverpool and Charterhouse 
was fading, not within the caprice of youth but in the 
disillusionment of mature years. And I will not apologise 
for the temerity with which a mouse charges a lion. I 
am what the news makes me, rather more than usually 
English and insular. 

In this mood also I criticised work which in a normal 
year I might have commended. Messrs. James and 
Pierce in their Midland Development scheme (Nos. 
1206 and 1210) and Mr. Philip Palmer in his utilitarian 
design (No. 1208) have produced well massed architecture 
which yet leaves a sense of some essential missing. 
Masculine decency improves with a collar and tie, and 
woman’s grace does not despise the brooch or pendant, 
and so architecture also demands more than a boiler 
suit. Again the Englishman speaks, after years of 
bashful acquiescence. 

And yet the same sense is not quite satisfied with 
those many exhibits where solid stone and mullioned 
windows reproduce some very English memories. 
These are right and proper gestures of respect to the 
architecture of an ancient country, but they are not 
quite a part of its life. Nevertheless, there is much of 
pleasure to be enjoyed in Mr. Vincent Harris’s fine group 
of buildings at Durham (No. 1207), as well as in Mr. 
Hepworth’s fine draughtsmanship in depicting it. 

Nearly satisfying the quality sought is Professor 
Richardson’s fa¢ade to University College (No. 1238). 
Within its fine proportions one senses the modest 
quality which pays respect by decorous behaviour to 
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Wilkins’s genius. Still more vital in its national quality 
is a fine study for the Development of Mill Bridge, 
Hertford, by Messrs. Howes and Jackman (No. 1227) 
in a style of architecture which holds out the highest 
hopes for the future of English art. Modern ecclesiastical 
architecture at its very best describes Mr. Maufe’s fine 
details of Guildford Cathedral (Nos. 1224 and 1229), in 
which ancient tradition meets the living present as in 
few other examples of our times. 

These are heartening examples, to which these others 
add a modest quota : a charming house by Mr. Edward 
Banks, skilfully photographed (No. 1213); Mr. Oliver 
Law in the most rural English of moods, ably served 
by Mr. Harvey’s lovely colour work and draughts- 
manship (No. 1194) ; a dignified domestic study, rendered 
with some gay colour by Mr. Douglas Robinson (No. 
1225) ; and some very charming and able examples of 
small housing by Messrs. James & Pierce (No. 1209), 
Mr. Edward Banks (No. 1199), and Messrs. Curtis 
Green, Son & Lloyd (No. 1235). These have the warmth 
of the English manner in country setting, allied to 
the clean planning for which the modern architect is 
famed. When to this is added the skilful massing 


shown in Mr. Curtis Green’s work, we have design of 


real significance to these times. 

Sir Giles Scott’s exhibit of the House of Commons is 
of topical interest, but one feels that here a great designer 
is in chains forged by circumstance and popular senti- 
ment, and that any lack of vitality it may show has 
been imposed upon him. But if the architecture contains 
little thrill, the draughtsmanship of Mr. Aubrey Bailey 
repays the closest study. It has the sure-fingered 
certainty of a master (No. 1228). 

One touch of modernism in its most appropriate 
application is the finely conceived River Dam (No. 
1193) by Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners (Mr. T. H. 
Eley, Chief Architect), work of the highest quality, 
sympathetically drawn by Mr. Frank Weemys. 

Something of a phantasy is Mr. Hepworth’s New 
Temple at Dockenfield (No. 1196) domed and abutted 





Drawn by Cyril A. Farey. 
CHURCH FOR THE LONDON D.OCESE. 
CYRIL A. FAREY, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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Drawn by P. D. Hepworth. 


STUDENTS’ UNION, DURHAM UNIVERSITY : GARDEN COURT. 


almost in the Lutyens manner, and drawn with much 
spirit. 

Two models are shown, both somewhat extreme in 
their mannered simplicity, and lacking the interest 
which this medium generally arouses. 

Of the draughtsmanship generally, it can be said 
that the standard is no more than average, with Mr. 
Harvey perhaps the most successful, followed closely by 
Mr. Farey, whose form never seems to fail. But the 
number of designer-artists is higher than usual and all 
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E. VINCENT HARRIS, R.A., ARCHITECT. 


to the good, for the Exhibition has often inspired a 
suspicion that the right draughtsman was almost a 
passport to fame. 

And so we close a brief survey of a small, undistin- 
guished, but not entirely discouraging show. The 
quality will increase as the competition of returning 
warriors approaches. The size must also increase. 
And may England show that it has within it more to 
inspire than can be found from without its shores. 

G. MAXWELL AYLWIN. 








Diploma Work. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON: ELEVATION TO GOWER STREET. A. E. RICHARDSON, R.A., ARCHITECT. 
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Le Latent 


Drawn by A. ©. Webb, 





DURHAM CITY REPLANNED. 
BY THOMAS SHARP, ™.T.P.I. 


ane 





Drawn by C. A. Farey, 
BOROUGH OF HERTFORD: REDEVELOPMENT OF MILL BRIDGE, 
HOWES AND JACKMAN, FF.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECTS, 
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Drawn by 8. Rowland Pierce. 
C. H. JAMES, A.R.A., AND S. ROWLAND PIERCE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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Drawn by Frank Weemys. 
SIR ALEXANDER GIBB AND PARTNERS, ENGINEERS. T. H. ELEY, A.R.I.B.A., CHIEF ARCHITECT. 
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SCULPTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY 


ARCHITECTURAL sculpture is not strongly 
represented at this year’s exhibition. 
Statuettes, busts, heads and subjects suit- 
able for garden. decoration predominate. 
Many of these are excellent in their repre- 
sentation and execution. The place of 
honour in the central hall is accorded to 
‘* Night ’’ (1363), by Mr. Alfred Hardi- 
man, R.A., a figure model for the bronze 
fountain for the Council House, College 
Green, Bristol, for which Mr. E. Vincent 
Harris, R.A.. in the architect. The 
model, on a large scale, is striking and 
spirited in its execution and character. 
According to our recollection of Mr. 
Harris’s dignified design, the principal 
elevation of which is on the curve, it 
should, with a second figure entitled 
i Morning,” add to the completeness of 
the architectural conception. The figures 
will be placed at the ends of the main 
elevation in front of porte-cochéres. 

‘‘ Thought — Action ’’ — fragment in 
stone, by. Mr. Charles Wheeler, R.A., ex- 
presses its title, and its bold and vigorous 
execution suggests its suitability for ex- 
terior work. No. 1244, a memorial tablet 
to the late H. Chalton Bradshaw, C.B.E., 





“NIGHT ”’ : 
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APHRODITE.:; A PORTLAND STONE 
GROUP. 
ALLAN HOWES, Sculptor. 


Model for bronze fountain for the New Council House, College Green, 


Bristol (E. Vincent Harris, R.A., Architect). 
ALFRED F. HARDIMAN, R.A. Sculptor. 





CHILD ‘WITH A DYING FLOWER : 
BRONZE. 
A. F. HARDIMAN, R.A., Sculptor. 


F.R.1.B.A., by Mr. Gilbert Ledward, 
R.A., to be erected in Horsey Church, 
Norfolk, is in Hopton Wood stone, in 
excellent taste and first-class lettering. 
Mr. Allan Howes coutributes ‘‘ Aphro- 
dite ’’ (1350), a group in Portland stone. 
Sir W. Reid Dick, R.A., exhibits part 
of a memorial to Anthony Viscount Kneb- 
worth, for which the late Sir Edwin 
Lutyens was the architect (1354). It 
would be interesting to see the completed 
design, the work of these two artists. A 
second contribution by Mr. Hardiman, 
‘“* Child with a Dying Flower,” half-figure 
in bronze (1358), possesses great charm 
and sensitiveness in its execution. Three 
exhibits of the late Alfred Drury, R.A., 
are typical of the thoroughness of his 
work. Some good garden figures are ex- 
hibited, and we note a good head of James 
Bateman, R.A. (1325), by E. Roland 
Bevan; a bust of Tommy Handley, by 
E. Whitney Smith; and a head in bronze 
(1365) of Thomas Tait, F.R.I.B.A., by 
George H. Paulin. The lesser sculptural 
exhibits do not come within our province. 


R.1.B.A. 


On Tuesday, April 10, the following 
members were elected : 
As FELLows. 


D. A. De R. Aberdeen, A. Johnson, Dip.Arch. 
B.A. Lt., R.E.) (Leeds) (Capt., R.E.) 
(Box, Wilts). (Edgware, Middle- 


sex). 
A. B. Waters, M.B.E., 


Cc. H. Brightiff (Lon- G.M. (Capt.. R.E.) 

don). (London). 
As ASSOCIATES. 

B. W. B. Ball (Wess H. W. Miller (Ply- 
ton-super-Mare). mouth). 

Miss Dowling, Miss R. L. Reed (Leeds 
B.Arch. (Univ. Coll., Sch. of Arch.) 
Dublin) (Ba! (Leeds). 
cally, Co. Clare). D. P. Smyth (Univ. 


Dublin) (Dub- 
(Overseas.) 
. Green (Univ. 
Coll., Auckland, N.Z.) 
(Morrinsville, N.Z.). 


As LIcENTIATES. 
M. Alexander (Bork- J. H. Lowe (Pinner). 


ing). 
A. Beckingsale (Lt., 4 7 (London). 


Eve, B.Arch. Coll., 
(McGill Univ., Mont- lin). 
real) (Godalming). 

A. G. Fudge (London). 

F. K. Malcolm (New 
Malden). 


R.E.) (Bristol) J. Pagett 

ia F.8.1. A. walverbamptos 
ondgon). x 

H. Edgecombe (Capt.) ",ny Shaw (Chat 
naon). 

S. H. Hamblin (Bir- i Be ras (Man- 


a ). 
Lasdun (Capt., 


D. L. H. E. Woolley (Bridg- 
R.E.) (London). end). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Profit Sharing in the Industry. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Str,—I gladly respond to your invitation 
to me to comment on vhe important ques- 
tion of profit sharing as a means of securing 
full production in a period of full employ- 
ment, which was raised in the admirable 
leading article in your issue of April 13. 
They are, of course, my personal comments 
and not the views of my Federation. 

At the outset, I should like to emphasise 
that building workers have always been 
noted for the pride which they take in 
their work. ere has been, and will, I 
am sure, continue to be, the prospect of 
good work earning promotion, and we must 
remember that many of the employees of 
vesterday are the employers of to-day. 
The strongest incentive | know is am- 
dition. 

I recognise, however, that the policy of 
full pe ane de does strengthen the view 
taken, whether rightly or wrongly, by 
some people in the past, that some further 
incentive may be necessary, and it may be 
that the building industry has something 
to learn from other industries. Naturally, 
I am in favour of any practicable scheme 
which would secure increased output with- 
out loss of efficiency if it were acceptable 
to both employers and employed. On this 
I would refer to the powerful letter from 
my friend Richard Coppock on ‘‘ payment 
by results,” which was published in a 
recent issue of 7’he Builder. 

I certainly think that a profit-sharing 
scheme, if a practical scheme could be 
worked out, might have less objections 
than some of the schemes which have been 
canvassed in the past. But I am very 
doubtful about the suggestion in your lead- 
ing article of April 13 that there should be 
“*a system of profit sharing carried out, 
not by individual firms, which would Be 
difficult and complicated, but by the indus- 
try as a whole, in the same way as the 
Holidays with Pay scheme.” The italics 
are mine. On this I should like to ask a 
few questions. How is every builder's 
contribution to be calculated? Is it sug- 
gested that each builder should disclose 
his profits to some central body? What 
would happen in respect of a year when 
he made a loss? Presumably the builder 
who makes a profit does so because of his 
efficiency. Should he be expected to make 
a greater contribution than one who has 
made a loss? We must not forget that 
builders often do not know whether they 
have made a profit upon a contract until 
some two years after its completion, and 
that if there are to be profits the builder 
as well as the employee must have an 
incentive. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think 
that a scheme of profit sharing carried out 
by individual firms would raise fewer diffi- 
culties than a national scheme. In this 
country most good things in industry, as 
elsewhere, have grown from comparatively 
small beginnings. I have been wondering 
whether, if some form of profit sharing is 
agreed to be desirable, a start might not 
be made by building firms who are com- 
panies giving fully paid-up shares to their 
employees. For the years for which these 
companies declared dividends the em- 
ployees would receive those dividends on 
their shares. If the shares were valid only 
so long as the holder remained with the 
firm, long service and, therefore, the team 
spirit would be encouraged. If this idea 


were adopted, it would then be necessary 
to consider what could be done in the case 
of firms who were not companies. 

I suggest a start in a small way, because 
I am most anxious to avoid the dangers 
which would follow if a scheme were put 
into operation which produced only dis- 
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illusionment. Before we begin any scheme 
all of us must be quite sure that, with 
good-will, it can be made a success. 
G. W. BucHanan, 
President, National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers. 
82, New Cavendish-street, W.1. 


Conference on School Buildings. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—The first intimation that this im- 
portant conference was being held at my 
own Professional Institute came to me 
from my Chief Education Officer, and it 
was through his initial courtesy that I 
was given the opportunity of attending. 
It was therefore in a spirit of great enthu- 
siasm that I loaded my brief case with my 
tentative development plan, calculations 
and data on which my colleagues and I 
had spent so much careful study, for here 
at last was our first t opportunity for 
discourse with realism—was not the 
Deputy Secretary of the Ministry “ to 
explain the problems arising under the 
Act and how they were to be met under 
the Regulations’’? From an impressive 
collection of speakers, administrators, 
architects and teachers were at last to re- 
ceive enlightened guidance (or were 
they?) upon the hundred-and-one vexed 
questions which had been causing them so 
much concern; time factor, staffing diffi- 
culties, financial arrangementis, primary 
school grouping, closures, diocesan autho- 
rities, priorities, costs per place, pre- 
fabrication, multiplicity of consents, land 
values, etc. With difficulty I restrained 
my impatience to get down to it. : 

Among a number of useful suggestions 
for the health of the children, Dr. Hall 
at once urged that, like all good dogs, 
‘* we should keep our noses healthily wet.”’ 
Quite a useful spot of ‘‘ further educa- 
tion ’’ for us all to remember in the excite- 
ment of our deliberations. 

Mild surprise followed when Mr. Herbert 
proceeded to eulogise Mr. Oswald Milne 
at the expense of official architects. I 
thought of the previous clamour for Nissen 
huts and prefabrication and of the extent 
to which Mr. Milne had not been forced 
to use them. Then I remembered my own 
thirty years’ eulogy of his admirable work 
and sympathised with him for having to 
listen to this presumptuous condemnation 
of his fellow-professionals in their own 
house. 

Mr. Herbert was concerned that com- 
pulsory purchase ‘‘ was not cricket,’’ and, 
conscious of the limitations imposed upon 
us, many of us were equally concerned 
that his one-sided condemnation of the 
official architect was also “‘ not cricket.’’ 

However, the hunt was on—a scapegoat 
had been found, and ‘‘variations on a 
theme ’’ followed fast and loose. One 
solution for the proper education of the 
architect, however, appealed to me—it 
was the invitation for my staff to spend 
a fortnight with the proposer; I did not 
catch his name, but it is nice to know 
there are still such enthusiastic philan- 
thropists about who are willing to provide 
both the necessary staff and money. 

I listened with due patience to stan- 
dardisation and _ prefabrication being 
bandied about by some delegates who, I 
fear, had no true conception of either 
their meaning, their application, or their 
usages. I listened also with due patience 
to the pleas of experienced administra- 
tors and building technicians that it might 
be a novel idea to have co-operation, and 
{ felt sorry that they had been so unfor- 
tunate in the selection of their colleagues. 
I felt my nose; it was still wet, but I 
had a dryness in my throat—no doubt 
attributable to some of the hot air which 
seemed to permeate the atmosphere. 
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In keeping with the practice of good 
showmanship, the star speakers were kept 
to the last, and in session (4) my interest 
was revived by the excellence of all four 
speakers. No one could fail to be im- 
pressed by the eloquence of Mr. Morris, 
but, having given us such an encouraging 
scale of values, I wish that he had de- 
voted less to platitudes and more of his 
eloquence to his architect’s problem of 
building his splendid picture under the 
limitation of a 1d. rate, equivalent of 
some £4,000, and a pernicious system in 
which cost per place has hitherto sapped 
his initiative. The same might be said of 
the three architectural speakers, for ours 
was the voice in the wilderness. 

I wondered what Mr. Milne and Mr. 
Herbert would think of Mr. Morris’s idea 
that the Ministry’s official architects 
should boldly put out specimen plans 
and designs. 

My attempts to discuss development 
schemes with administrative and architec- 
tural colleagues alike were doomed to 
failure, for in almost every case I re- 
ceived the stock reply, ‘‘ Sorry, we have 
done absolutely nothing—no staff.”” My 
notebook and my development scheme 
remained in my _ brief-case unopened. 
Nevertheless, I enjoyed learning the new 
alphabet, an impressive array of three Rs, 
three As, three Ms, five Ss, and five Ws, 
but, oh for the advent of a single 
‘* when’! 

After a six-hour journey I arrived home 
in the early hours of Sunday morning, 
convinced that mine was a progressive 
authority. I thought of the awful con- 
fusion of ideas, and then of the children. 
I was a little tired, a little less enthusi- 
astic, but, thank Heaven! my nose is 
still wet. 

R. O. Harris, A.R.I.B.A., 
County Architect. 
Somerset County Council, 
Park-street, Taunton. 


Architects’ Salaries. 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 


Srr,—The wretchedly low salary offered 
for a recent appointment by the Mother- 
well Council has raised a storm of protest 
in The Builder, and rightly so. In this 
case it seems that two authorities are at 
fault. First, the Motherwell Council for 
the lowness of the terms offered, and 
secondly, the Ministry of Labour by 
implication in agreeing to the advertise- 
ment. This scandal is now of long stand- 
ing, but this time it must be made clear 
and hammered into the heads of all con- 
cerned that to offer such low salaries is 
really bad business. 

In any future scheme of Reconstruction 
the salary question for building technicians 
is of vital importance for everyone, and 
not least the local authorities themselves. 
They will soon be embarking on extensive 
building schemes which require the best 
technical skill available. 

Salaries commensurate with responsi- 
bility are imperative for a successful issue. 

JUDEX. 


Interest-free Loans for Housing. 
To rue Epiror or The Builder. 

Str,—In your ‘‘ Notes and News’’ for 
April 27 you mention the above subject, 
though the analogy of the Irishman’s 
blanket is not easily understood. 

But it is understandable that 40 local 
authorities have p resolutions in 
favour of the proposal. Council cottages 
now cost up to £1,200 each in first cost : 
last cost—that is to say, the amount which 
rate/taxpayers will pay in interest and 
sinking fund for borrowed money, on 
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orthodox financial lines, over a period of 
forty years or so—will be about £3,000 
each cottage. 

Recent legislation has practically con- 
fined such borrowing to the so-called Local 
Loans ‘‘ Fund’’; in other words, the Bank 
of England will be the lender, via the 
Treasury. It is not clear why Parliament 
gave this monopoly to a privately owned 
joint stock company which enjoys the 
privilege of creating the money which it 
‘‘lends’’ by book entry. It is even less 
clear why this company should charge 
interest on money which it creates out of 
nothing, and which is really a monetisa- 
tion of national credit, for there is nothing 
else behind such money. What the Bank 
really does is to borrow national credit 
upon which it should pay interest to the 
nation, not charge it! 

However, it will not have escaped your 
notice that the principle of interest-free 
loans has been acknowledged by Parlia- 
ment in its proposals for such loans to 
small traders for reinstatement of business 
after the war. It is true that the limit of 
£150 each loan is inadequate for any prac- 
tical purposes—it would hardly capitalise 
a coconut-shy—but the really valuable 
thing is the acknowledgment that bank 
loans can be interest-free. 

It seems odd that Parliament should 
make a beginning in a new principle by 
agreeing to private borrowing of national 
credit being interest-free; but without 
going into that, it is certain that public 
borrowing of public credit for pubiic 
purposes must be so, if we are to escape 
the frustration-by-debt of the past. 

ArtHur WetrorpD, A.R.I.B.A. 

Bromeswell Corner, Suffolk. 


A Charge against Architects. 
To tHE Epitror or The Builder. 


Str,—The Industrial Art Committee of 
the Federation of British Industries, of 
which I am Chairman, is seriously dis- 
turbed by a point made in the report, 
‘Design and the Designer in the Light 
Metal Trades,’’ drawn up in 1940 by a 
Committee of the Council for Art and 
Industry of the Board of Trade and 
recently published. May I quote what is 
said on p. 55 of that Report? 

‘‘The process of broadcasting one de- 
signer’s property to a whole trade has 
been encouraged by a policy becoming 
more and more practised by architects. 
The architect will prepare a schedule of 
scale sketches, many of them taken from 
the catalogues of different firms, and invite 
competitive tenders based on _ these 
sketches. A manufacturer may thus find 
himself asked to give a quotation for sup- 
plying some of his own products and some 
copy or near-copy of a competitor’s pro- 
duct. This procedure (which might have 
excellent and beneficial results if the de- 
signs were really originated in the archi- 
tect’s office by some gifted and technically 
skilful designer), as generally carried out, 
cannot help but encourage copying with 
distortion, or even piracy, of a designer’s 
property.” 

As the copying and debasing of com- 
petitors’ designs is one of the principal 
causes of the low standard of design in 
many British industries, it seems most 
unfortunate that architects to whom the 
nation looks for a lead in matters of 
design should do anything to further such 
a practice. My Committee feel very 
strongly, and I hope you will agree, that 
this procedure is highly undesirable and 
should be discontinued. 

CuarLes TENNYSON, 
Chairman, Industrial Art Committee, 
Federation of British Industries. 
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PLANNING OUR NEW SCHOOLS 


CONFERENCE AT THE R.1,B.A. 


A ConFERENCE on the subject of ‘‘ Plan- 
ninug Our New Schools ’’—arranged by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the National Union of Teachers, and the 
Association of Building Technicians—was 
held at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on April 27 and 28, when the 
President of the R.I.B.A., Mr. Percy 
Tuomas, O.B.E., welcomed the members 
of the Conference. With the exception of 
houses, he said, schools were going to be 
the most important item in the post-war 
building programme. The R.I.B.A. was 
particularly anxious that the vast num- 
bers of schools which were to be built in 
this country should be not only efficient 
but also imaginative. Personally, he 
would rather see the operation of the great 
Education Act deferred for a year or two 
than fill the whole countryside with a lot 
of standardised, prefabricated study- 
boxes. 


The 1944 Act and the New Building 

Regulations. 

Tue CHAIRMAN of this session (Sir 
Robert Wood, Deputy Secretary, M. of 
E.) said that he supposed that the two ulti- 
mate, elemental factors in education were 
first, environment, and secondly, personal 
influences and contacts, and in the world 
of education those two factors were repre- 
sented by the school premises and the 
school teachers. Environment had its 
effect on the teachers just as much as on 
the pupils, and might contribute to the 
liveliness and tone of the teaching just 
as it contributed to the tone and liveli- 
ness and taste of the scholars. The Con- 
ference was concerned solely with the first 
factor, environment, the school premises, 
and we had to consider the question of 
school building and school planning in the 
light of the Education Act of 1944 and of 
the Building Regulations recently issued. 
The building problem which arose under 
the Act could be easily defined. In addi- 
tion to bringing existing accommodation 
up to date by repair, reconstruction, and 
often total replacement, we had to provide 
a vast addition to the accommodation in 
the next few years, ranging over the whole 
field from the nursery school to the techni- 
cal-college and the community centre, all 
on proper and approved standards. 
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In certain respects it was essential to 
lay down absolute minimum standards, 
the area of the school site. the area of 
playing fields, the amount of lavatory 
accommodation, the dimensions: of class- 
rooms and so on. There were other 
matters, however, where some proper 
latitude was desirable and salutary. He 
was thinking first of all of the design and 
construction of the schools, the selection of 
the site, systems of heating, lighting and 
ventilation, and so on. All those were 
clearly matters of choice, initiative, en- 
terprise and imagination. The Ministry 
were anxious, and he hoped they had suc- 
ceeded, in their Regulations and in the 
Memorandum which accompanied them 
to leave a proper freedom; and therefore 
emphasis was laid in the Memorandum on 
the great importance of bringing the archi- 
tect in at the very first stage. How far 
did the requirements embodied in the new 
Regulations represent an advance on pre- 
vicus standards? He believed that analy- 
sis would show that they were not drasti- 
cally revolutionary. The best schools 
built before the war were good, and gave 
little ground for complaint. In general, 
the new Regulations provided for more 
space, and more playing-field space. 
There had been considerable developments 
in the scientific treatment of heating, 
lighting, and so on, and the mere fact that 
they were dealing with regulations had 
forced them to be more definite and to 
state these things with some approach to 
precision. 

“These Regulations lay down good 
minimum standards to which school pre- 
mises will have to conform, and to all new 
schools the Regulations will apply as they 
stand, subject, of course, to. any modifica- 
tious which the discussions at this Con- 
ference may lead us to think desirable. 
Problems will arise, however, when we 
come to deal with the rehabilitation of ex- 
isting schools, and there the Act, in Sec- 
tion 10, has endeavoured to give a little 
latitude by endowing the Minister with a 
discretion to direct that Other require- 
ments shall be met and shall be deemed 
2 satisfy the standards of the Regula- 
ions.” 


The exact dimensions of the building 
programme would not be known until the 
local education authorities had completed 
their surveys and development plans. It 
was known that the requirements would 
be very large, but the programme of school 
building would be only one among other 
programmes of building and reconstruc- 
tion. We were starting an educational 
advance under\ very severe handicaps. 
The old “‘ black list ’’ issued in 1925, listed 
2,800 schools, and by 1941 that had been 
reduced to 700, but in the meantime other 
schools had been deteriorating. In addi- 
tion, it was estimated that some 200,000 
school places had been lost through bomb 
damage. It was against that background 
that we had to consider the provision of 
the additional accommodation now re- 
quired by the various reforms due to the 
Act—the raising of the school-leaving age, 
the reduction in the size of classes, the 
provision of county colleges, technical 
colleges and so on. 


Despite what had been said earlier by 
Mr. Theinas, he was convinced that we 
ought to examine the possibilities of 
standardisation, provided it was flexible, 
and of prefabrication, provided it was 
sensible, and to see how far they could 
offer such savings as would erable us to 
get ahead. The schools must be seemly 
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and provide that unconscious influence 
which decent premises could provide, but 
he did not think that that was impossible 
with standardisation and prefabrication, 
and he urged architects and technicians to 
bend their energies to devising ways and 
means to secure the greatest possible eco- 
nomies of time and kabour. We had 
somehow to attain the old Athenian com- 
bination of beauty and economy. 

Mr. W. G. Newron, M.C., F.R.I.B.A., 
then spoke. 

He said that the difficulty that the 
architect was faced with was that it was 
his business to meet in permanent form 
the transient demands of educational 
theory. Those demands during the past 
seventy years had included the quadrangle 
and the tower which had tended to pro- 
duce sunlessness and architecture of the 
institutional hospital type. For these the 
architect got the blame. To-day’s task 
was vast, urgent and peculiar, and no 
solution could be rejected out of hand. 
The new regulations were human, not 
inflexible; he hoped that that flexibility 
might be maintained. 


Smm FRepERIcK MANDER (General Secre- 
tary, N.U.T.) said that it had been esti- 
mated that at the rate achieved between 
the wars it would have taken 150 years to 
rebuild or recondition the schools of this 
country. Before the war the emphasis in 
school building was on design; it was cer- 
tainly not on delivery. Now the empha- 
sis had to be on delivery, if we were to 
put into operation the reforms contem- 
plated in the Butler Act. He did not 
think it was an over-statement to say that 
more than three-quarters of the schools of 
this country failed to come up to the 
Ministry’s requirements for the future. 
We must make use of all the methods 
available in order to deal with it. He 
profoundly disagreed with the dictum of 
the President of the R.I.B.A., when he 
said he would prefer the Butler reforms 
to be deferred rather than that the children 
should be put in what he called “ pre- 
fabricated study boxes.” He (the 
speaker) for one was not prepared to im- 
melate a whole generation of the children 
on the altar of architectural estheticism. 

‘‘T hope that all concerned will ‘eel,”’ 
concluded the speaker, ‘‘ that almost 
enough has been done already on the 
question of the design of schools. The 
architects have done a good job, and the 
Ministry have done a good job in laying 
down their requirements. We have new 
to shift the emphasis from design to de- 
livery. The Minister has spoken of the 
three M’s—man-power, materials and 
money—which are necessary to carry out 
his reforms; I want to mention five S’s 
which I regard as the prerequisites to the 
successful replanning of our schools. The 
first is Speed. The second is Scale—a 
realisation of the scale of the problem, 
and that in future we need not token 
building but total building. The third is 
Standardisation—not standardisation for 
everybody, but standardisation which will 
be not on top but on tap for those who 
need it. The fourth is Space—space on 
the site—and the fifth is Speed; I do net 


0? 


hesitate to put that down twice! 

Dr. F. Haw, C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H. 
(Medical Officer of Health and School 
Medical Officer, Lancashire County Coun- 
cil) said that he had an open mind on the 
question of prefabrication, but if we had 
to have prefabrication—and he supposed 
it was inevitable—it must be a good deal 
better than anything he had had the mis- 
fortune to see so far. 
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NURSERY AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Opening the second session, the Chair- 
man, Mr. I. J. Haywarp (Chairman of 
the L.C.C. Education Committee) said 
that under the new Act the education 
authority was expected to take into con- 
sideration the needs of children below 
school-entering age, so that they would 
be compelled te give full consideration to 
the question of nursery schools, and pos- 
sibly of nursery classes in primary schools. 
That would create a problem for the 
architect. 

Mrs. E. V. Parker (Past President, 
N.U.T.) said that it was of first-rate im- 
portance that local authorities should pay 
special attention to the needs of the nur- 
sery and primary schools. The beginnings 
were very important. There would be two 
problems ; we had to adapt our old build- 
ings and build new ones. We should all 
like to pull down about nine out of every 
ten of the existing schools, but that would 
not be possible for a good many years. In 
adapting existing buildings, it was im- 
portant to remember that in the primary 
school room was wanted to move. In the 
primary school children learnt by doing, 
and we must have room to do. In addi- 
tion to plenty of space, we wanted plenty 
ef fresh air and sunlight, and she would 
plead in particular for warmth. She often 
felt that the people who planned the heat- 
ing could have no experience of living in 
the rooms they heated. Where the heating 
was in the ceiling, teachers found that if 
they opened the windows the heat went 
out. If heating was from the floor, heads 
get cold. Heating was one of the real 
weaknesses of the present schools, and 
she hoped it could be improved in the new 


ones. 
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The new Regulations, admirable though 
they were, left the necessary co-operation 
between teachers and architects and 
authorities to be worked out. Some archi- 
tects and some local authorities, when 
they came to build a school, did not 
consult the teachers, sometimes with dis- 
astrous results. It was sad to go into 
schools which had really been built for 
adults and not for children at all and to 
see how the effects of the necessary 
wear and tear had spoilt them. ‘‘ We 
want walls that can be washed, woodwork 
than can be kept in good condition and 
floors that can be easily cleaned. The 
furniture for the primary school must be 
able to stand hard wear. Children up 
to the age of eleven will use the furniture 
hard; you cannot expect them to take 
pride in a highly polished desk. They 
should have furniture which they them- 
selves can keep clean, and which they 
themselves can move about easily. Cup- 
boards should be large and convenient. 
There should be a tap in every classroom, 
or at any rate a tap for every two or 
three classrooms; water is wanted for so 
many things. We shall all agree on the 
need for big windows, situated so that 
the children can look out of them.’’ The 
speaker also pleaded that a large part of 
the playground should be earth, and not 
concrete. Particularly in nursery and 
primary schools, she said, a large part 
of the playground should be made into a 
garden, where the children can see things 
growing. 

We should have hundreds of nursery 
classes, and she hoped thousands, through- 
out the country. There was much to be 
said for the nursery class attached to the 
infant school, so that the small children of 
a family could go together to one school. 
The nursery class must be te the same high 
standards as the nursery school, with a 
garden and large play apparatus, so that 
the children could develop physically as: 
well as mentally. Children were happiest 
when they were healthily dirty, and we 
must give them the means of becoming 
healthily dirty in the playgrounds and 
gardens of our schools. Architects and 
local authorities were tempted to concen- 
trate making a building beautiful to look 
at. That was important, but what was 
previded in the school was even more im- 
portant. The speaker hoped it would not 
be long before we were able to say that 
there was not a school in the country which 
was not provided with hot water. 

In reply to a question by Mr. WiLL1aAMs 
(Bristol Education Authority), the 
SPEAKER Said that where 100 children 
between the ages of two and five could be 
collected without any of them having to 
come too far, she thought that that was. 
satisfactory, but the size of the unit de- 
pended on the size of the neighbourhood. 

A Memser: A nursery schocl of 100 
means a population of 5,000, and that 
means some of the children going half a 
mile to get to the school, which I think is 
absurd. I think that there should not be 
more than 20 to 30 children in such a 
school. 

Mrs. Parker : I do not think the aver- 
age parent minds taking a child half a 
mile to a nursery school, because the child 
stays there all day. If the unit is big, 
amenities can be provided much more 
easily, and staffing is easier. 

Mr. Jonnson Burackert, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Borough Architect, Newport) thought it 
was a retrograde step to take young chil- 
dren more than half a mile from their 
home to the nursery or primary school. 
In the last 10 years, 58,000 people had 
been killed on the roads of the country, 
and over 2,000,000 injured. Nursery- 
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schools should be so sited that a young 
child did not have to go more than a 
quarter of a mile. 

Mr. C.G. Srituman, F.R.1.B.A. (County 
Architect, West Sussex County Council), 
said he would confine himself to the prob- 
lem as it presented itself to the school 
architect. First of all we must speed up 
the administrative machinery. Official 
procedure in obtaining consents, approvals 
and sanctions to build, including the pur- 
chase of sites, took as long as, if not 
longer than, the building itself. The build- 
ing of nursery and primary schools would 
give great pleasure to architects, because 
of all the school building in the last 40 
years the needs of the younger children 
had received the least amount of atten- 
tion. He was afraid that a tendency to 
make use of these old premises would per- 
sist. If it did, the necessary adaptations 
would be slow, costly and not entirel 
satisfactory. He had heard it suggested, 
not entirely officially, that such adapta- 
tions should be permitted only where the 
cost did not exceed 50 per cent. of the 
cost of a new building. He thought that 
education authorities and architects would 
need some guidance on this matter, and 
also further guidance on the interpretation 
to be placed on the Code standards of 
accommodation. For instance, there was 
the permissible shape of the classroom, as 
well as its area. Taking the standard of 
600 sq. ft., a room 15 ft. wide would be 
40 ft. in length. The best shape was some- 
thing approaching a square, and he thought 
the minimum width should be 22 ft. 

Compared to these squalid, evil-smelling, 
gloomy premises, the Army hut was a god- 
send, but he hoped we should not start 
the new educational building programme 
with left-over Army huts. It was his 
opinion that a good and rapid system of 
construction could be devised using the 
‘dry’? framed technique, without re- 
stricting variety of materials and treat- 
ment. For flexibility and adaptability 
units of a suitable bay width could be 
used, multiples of which could provide for 
rooms of various sizes. Every encourage- 
ment should be given to the building of 
experimental classrooms for small-scale 
units so that we could carry out practical 
tests and obtain ideas, in much the same 
way as was being done for housing. The 
Government should sponsor that as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. Camesert (President, A.B.T.) felt 
that the playground should be almost au 
extension of the classroom. Mrs. Parker 
did not want asphalt; would she prefer 
dust in summer and mud in winter? That 
was the alternative. There were other 
ways of paving, however, besides cement 
and asphalt; there was, for instance, the 
old flagged courtyard. Nursery schools 
were an excellent subject for temporary 
materials, new materials, and prefabricated 
unit construction. ‘‘ I was deeply ashamed 
to hear a layman, Sir Frederick Mander, 
having to reprove our President for a 
remark which he made at the opening of 
the Conference. It is tragic that anybody 
should say he is prepared to face the 
putting back of educational reform in 
order to avoid ‘ prefabricated boxes.” A 
‘ prefabricated box ’ is the work of a bad 
architect, just as schools with their store- 
rooms in the wrong places are the work 
of a bad architect, not of an ordinary 
architect. Architects do make mistakes, 
but it is not inherent in architects to 
make mistakes.’? He hoped the visitors 
would not think .that all architects looked 
on prefabrication as a regrettable mistake. 

Mr. Govutp (a secondary school master) 
supported what Mr. Campbell had said 


about playgrounds. What was needed was 


more concrete, so that the boys could play 
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in wet conditions. He would like to see 
covered playgrounds, where organised 
games could be played in all weathers. 
Although a secondary schoolmaster him- 
self, he agreed that priority in new build- 
ings should be given to the primary 
schools. Without the work of the prima 
schools work in the secondary schools 
would be impossible. 

Mr. W. A. Aten (Building Research 
Station) said that the conception of re- 
search had not yet entered much into 
school life. We studied people very largel 
after they had acquired the defects me 
they got during school life, but we ought 
to attack during school life the sources of 
ill-health in environment, and so arrive at 
a much better working population when 
the children grew up. We did not know 
why 25 per cent. of the children leaving 
school require glasses. The only way to 
attack the problem was to assume that 
the initiative must be primarily a central 
one, to examine the statistics as research 
material, and so bring together in a few 
years’ time much of the information on 
which the design requirements should rest. 

Mr. T. R. Norra, A.M.I.Mech.E. (Edu 
cational Supply Association, Member of 
the School Furniture Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation), then spoke. 

Mr. Nort said that during the past 
year a Schools Standards Committee, con- 
vened by the Ministries of Education and 
Works, had been engaged in preparing 
standards for school furniture and equip- 
ment. It had been the aim of the Com- 
mittee, whilst economising in labour and 
materials, to avoid the standardisation of 
designs in detail. In nursery, infant and 
junior schools, the modern tendency to 
encourage mental and physical develop- 
ment through activity had completely 
revolutionsed the design of furniture and 
equipment. The requirements as he (the 
speaker) saw them were that all movable 
items should be light enough to be capable 
of being carried by the children them- 
selves, whilst possessing strength and 
stability; that the designs should be 
simple and pleasing’; that the shapes 
should be varied and interesting; that 
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the dimensions should ‘conform to the 
sizes of children; that the movable equip- 
ment should be suitable for use out of 
doors and that it should be easy to keep 
clean and safe in use. The lecturer then 
gave a brief summary of the standards 
likely to be issued for nursery and infant 
schools and junior schools. 

A Memser: I want to plead with ad- 
ministrators or architects for something 
that is not demanded by the regulations, 
but is merely advised—namely, a telephone 
in every school. 

The CHarrMan, in bringing the session 
to a close, said he was particularly pleased 
that all the speakers had emphasised the 
importance of nursery and primary educa- 
tion. It gave a lead to administrators, 
and he thought it was urgent that ad- 
ministrators should, in the new develop- 
ments of education, place both nursery 
education and primary education in their 
proper position. 

[Our report of the Conference will be 
concluded in another issue. | 


LICENSING LIMIT FOR CIVIL 


BUILDING 


STATEMENT BY M.O.W. 


THe following official statement on the 

Licensing Limit for Civil Building has been 
issued :— 
_ The Minister of Works has been review- 
ing the arrangements for the licensing of 
civil building in the light of experience 
ained in the London area and in the 
dome Counties, where the lower licensing 
limit has been in force. In this connec- 
tion he has taken into account the views 
expressed by local authorities and repre- 
sentatives of all sections of the building 
and civil engineering industries. 

As a result, he has decided to make a 
number of modifications in the licensing 
system. ‘These are designed to reduce to 
the minimum the. burden placed upon 
local authority licensing staffs and the 
restrictions upon the freedom of action of 
individual householders and builders. 

The revised scheme, which is now in 
course of being drafted, will be applied to 
the whole of Great Britain, including 
London. Full details and the date when 
it will come into force will be announced 
early in May. 


It will be remembered that last month 


.the National Federation of Building Trades 


Employers made strong representations to 
the Ministry of Works that the then pro- 
posed extension of the £10 repair limit, 
which: has been in operation in London for 
several months, to the whole country 
would defeat its own object. It is under- 
stood that before he made his preliminary 
announcement on the subject last week 
Mr. Duncan Sandys received a deputation 
from the National Federation and had a 
full discussion with them on the question. 


Red Cross Fund: Calendars. 

Mr. Gordon Hemm, as a result of the 
sale of calendars having reproductions of 
his drawings of Liverpool Cathedral, has 
sent a further donation of £310 to the 
Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. 
John Fund. 


Conference on Thermal Insulation. 

The Institute of Fuel will hold a full- 
day conference on Thermal Insulation on 
May 31 at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W.1 Members of all other institutions, 
research, and trade associations who may 
be interested are invited to take part. 
Further particulars on —— to the 
Secretary, the Institute of Fuel, 30, Bram- 
ham-gardens, S.W.5. 
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A HOUSE-BUILDING 


COMPETITION 


NEW METHODS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Tue National Federation of Registered 
House-Builders has sponsored a scheme 
for the building of 30 pairs of houses 
which will demonstrate the improvements 
the industry hopes to introduce in post- 
war houses. A Standing Committee has 
been formed on which are represented all 
the leading industries which contribute 
towards house-building. 

The building of the 30 pairs of houses 
will be preceded by a competition 
amongst those builders whose names 
appear on the register of the National 

ouse-Builders’ Registration Council. 

The competition is for houses of 900 
square feet superficial area (exclusive of 
outbuildings) and of permanent character 
All houses are to be architect-designed., 
and amongst the improvements. which 
the Committee considers to be most im- 
portant are better insulation,- better 
plumbing, fuel economy, that no bedroom 
should be less than 70 square feet, and 
that the height of the rooms shall be not 
less than 8 ft. 

The choice of materials is to be left to 
the builder and his architect. There is 
every indication, however, that brick will 
be widely used, and. as the Committee 
appreciates that speed of construction will 
be the essence of the post-war building 
programme, the houses will be designed 
to demonstrate that substantial saving in 
total man-hours can be accomplished by 
utilising traditional materials combined 
with expert scientific planning. 

The project has the approval of the 
Minister of Works, and licences for the 
building of the houses will be granted as 
soon as the winning plans have been 
approved. The competition for the designs 
closes on June 30, and it is hoped that 
the 30 winning builders will be able to 
start building within six weeks of the 
closing date. The houses will be built in 
30 different areas in England and Wales, 
and, when completed, will be open to 
inspection by the public, who will be 
asked to criticise them. 

Amongst the members of the House- 
Building Industries’ Standing Committee 
are the National Federation of Registered 
House-Builders, the Association of British 
Roofing Felt Manufacturers, Brass and 
Copper Tube Association, British Cast 
Concrete Federation, British Gas Council, 
British Malleable Tubes Association, 
British Metal Window Manufacturers’ 
Association, Building Boards Joint Com- 
mittee, Building Societies’ Association, 
the Cast Iron Heating Boiler and Radia- 
tor Manufacturers’ Association, Coal 
Utilisation Joint Council, Copper Develop- 
ment Association, English Joinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Galvanised Tank 
Manufacturers’ Association, Insulation, 
Building and Hard Board Association, 
Lead Industries Development Council. 
Lead Sheet and Pipe Industries, National 
Federation of Associated Paint, Colour 
and Varnish Manufacturers, National 
Federation of Clay Industries, North 
Wales Slate Quarries Association, Wood- 
Wool Slab Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Wrought Light Alloys Association. 

The Chairman of the Committee is Mr. 
A. W. Curton, of the National Federa- 
tion of Registered House-Builders. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Organising Secretary, House-Building 
Industries Standing Committee, 167, 
Bickenhall Mansions, London, W.1. 


*Phone : Welbeck 4984. 
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**PHOENIX’’ HOUSES AND 


THE LOCAL BUILDER 
M.O.W. POLICY. 


WHEN the announcement was made that 
the contracts for ‘‘ Phoenix ’’ houses had 
been given to selected big builders and 
civil engineering contractors, the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
was inundated with protests from local 
builders in those parts of the country in 
which the houses were to be built. As a 
result, the National Federation, at its 
last Council meeting, passed a strongly 
worded resolution, which was sent imme- 
diately to the Minister of Works, view- 
ing the decision ‘‘ with indignation.” 

The Federation has now received a 
letter from the Ministry, signed by the 
principal secretary, Sir Percival Robinson, 
saying :— 

‘*The Phoenix house is at present essen- 
tially experimental, and the order had 
therefore to be given to members of the 
group responsible for its design so as to 
afford them the opportunity of substan 
tiating the claim made on its behalf. 

“Tf, as a result of this experimental 
building programme, it is decided to pro- 
ceed with the production of a larger num- 
ber of Phoenix houses, full attention will 
be given to the view expressed in your 
letter that this type of house is suitable 
for erection on a small scale by local 
builders.” 

The concession follows quickly on the 
heels of the National Federation’s success- 
ful representations on the size of Govern- 
ment contracts for temporary houses, 
which the Ministry of Works agreed last 
month to reduce from 200 to 50. On 
Phoenix houses, too, the Federation is 
satisfied that it will have public opinion 
strongly behind it in pressing the claims 
of the smaller local builder, and, if it is 
decided, as a result of the present experi- 
ment, to continue the building of these 
houses, it will urge that the majority of 
them shall be built by local builders, con- 
tracts being open to tender. 
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BUILDING IN 


PEACE AND WAR 


MR. G. H. A. HUGHES ON 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND ASPIRATIONS. 


Mr, G. H. A. Hugues, F.S.I., Director 
of the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, delivered an address on ‘‘ Building : 
Front Line in War and Peace,’’ at the 
presentation of prizes to building students 
at the Cambridge Technical College on 
Friday, April 27. 

The presentation of the prizes was made 
by the Mayor of Cambridge, and Mr. 
H. S. Johnson, Chairman of the Building 
Advisory Committee of the College, who is 
a past-president of the Cambridge 
Builders’ Association and a member of the 
Council of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, presided. 

The building industry, said Mr. Hughes, 
entered the front line in 1938 in the days 
of Munich. Their rescue and demolition 
squads were the forerunner of the Civil 
Defence Service. These were some of the 
more striking achievements of the build- 
ing industry : An Army depot, which was 
normally a two years’ contract, completed 
in 9 months; accommodation for 500 per- 
sons, cost £50,000, handed over for occu- 
pation in 50 days ; 260 new emergency and 
military hospitals built with beds for over 
130,000 persons ; over £600 million airfields 
for largest combined air force ever 
operated ; over 100 new airfields completed 
in 1943; airfields in use exceed in area the 
counties of London and Middlesex. 

Speaking of war damage repairs in Lon- 
don, Mr. Hughes said that the target set 
between October, 1944, and March 31, 
1945, was repairs to over 800,000 houses. 
In this work these were some of the quan- 
tities of materials used : over 100 million 
roof tiles, nearly 60 million slates, over 
140 million sq. ft. plasterboard, and over 
60 million sq. ft. glass fitted. 

Up to the end of 1944 the work done by 

the building industry involved : New con- 
struction to direct Government account, 
over £1,700 millions; industrial facilities, 
including factories, docks and harbour 
works, over. £250 millions; hostels for 
500,000 transferred workers with welfare 
and recreational facilities; opencast coal 
production industry now producing more 
than the largest colliery in the country— 
over 5 per cent. of the total coal output. 
_ Speaking of the future of the building 
industry, Mr, Hughes said: One of the 
controls which has necessarily been im- 
posed upon the building’ industry during 
the war is direction of labour. In the 
interests of war production, and with the 
shortage of labour, we could have no 
quarrel with this, but it has had an effect 
that is not, I think, fully realised, an 
effect which particularly applies at the 
present time. 

There is one feature of our industry 
which is unlike any other trade I can think 
of except perhaps mining. That is that 
there is built up, over the years, a family 
and team spirit within individual firms. 
This often goes back some generations 
amongst the employer, his foremen and 
his workmen, and it has created something 
of a personal atmosphere that has been of 
untold value in the past. 

By the present system of direction and 
redirection of labour this is almost com- 
pletely destroyed, for there can be no 
particular personal interest on the part of 
the employer in his men who are with him 
to-day and gone to-morrow, nor on the 
part of the men, because in all probability 
they will never see the finish of the job 
they have in hand to-day. This has been 
one of the basic reasons for the lack of 
production, of which the industry has been 
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so often accused recently, and it is essen- 
tial that the position should be restored. 

As long as someone has to decide upon 
priorities of work and as long as there is 
a shortage of labour, control of some kind 
must continue, but we shall be taking back 
into our industry some 500,000 men in the 
next two years, and we are to work up to 
a force of 1,250,000. ‘ 

Many of these men will be returning 
from the Forces. They will be young, fit 
men with abounding courage and a will to 
reconstruct our country. They will be 
supported by the thousands of apprentices 
who will be looking to the industry as a 
career, and the energy of youth should 
bring back something of the old atmo- 
sphere into our industry, which is so very 
tired at the present time. 

I hope, therefore, that the Government 
Departments responsible will appreciate 
sympathetically this rather special feature 
of our industry, and will be pare to 
discuss with us, employers and operatives 
alike, a method by which some freedom 
of selection by the operative of his em- 
ployer and the employer of his operative 
may be applied, so that the old team and 
family spirit, to which I have referred, 
may be restored to our trade. 


DISTRICT HEATING 


AN AMERICAN PLAN. 

Tue City Council of Escanaba, in the 
U.S. State of Michigan, is considering a 
plan which, if adopted, will make the 
community the second city in the nation 
to heat all of its homes, stores, schools and 
churches from one central heating plant. 
The city of 15,000 already has made a 
start in this direction, constructing a small 
central heating plant in 1937 to serve a 
limited number of customers in the down- 
town area. Local interest in the municipal 
service led the city council recently to ask 
for a survey and recommendations by the 
city manager with regard to expansion of 
the central heating system to include the 
entire community. This survey showed 
that community-wide heating by the cen- 
tral unit was feasible from economic and 
engineering standpoints. 

to prio. Fs the 0 982 system with heat 
(states the Hngineering News-Record) 
would require a capital outlay of £638,000. 
About a third of this would be for plant 
and two-thirds for the distribution mains. 
Annual costs for the enlarged system are 
estimated at £48,000, compared to present 
expenditures of about £61,000 by indivi- 
duals and private concerns for coal. An- 
nual revenue from steam at 3.12s. per 
1,000 Ib. (6.888. per metric ton), and sale 
of electricity generated by the steam tur- 
bines would total £106,200, but the net 
profit would be small because’ annual 
capital costs would total more than 
£48,000. Most unfavourable factor in 
carrying out the plan is the high initial 
costs of the underground system plus the 
cost of converting individual a 
equipment to steam heating which woul 
range from £40 to £100 per dwelling unit. 

Recommendations to the city council 
were that the present plant be extended 
up to a capacity of 50,600 Ib. (22,700 kg.) 
of steam per hour on a pay-as-you-go basis 
sufficient to serve the downtown area; 


that plans be made and assessment and - 


financial policy be established to enable 
the city to expand the plant as rapidly as 
economic conditions make subsidies avail- 
able, and that no expansion be made 
beyond the downtown area unless at least 
80 per cent. of the consumers in the area 
to be served agree to purchase heat from 
the central system. 





»*, Costs are converted from dollars on the 
basis of 5 dollars to £1.—Eb. 
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TEMPORARY 
ACCOMMODATION 


IN a circular (74/45) issued to certain 
Housing Authorities, the Ministry of 
Health state that when temporary houses 
are completed fit for occupation they will 
be handed over to the local authority by 
the Ministry of Works, whose authorised 
officer will issue a certificate. Payments 
under the terms set out in the Memoran- 
dum on Temporary Accommodation will 
become due to or from the Minister as 
from the day following the date of hand- 
ing over stated in the certificate. The 
local authority will be responsible,. from 
the date of handing over, for the repair 
and maintenance of their temporary 
houses, assistance being given by the 
Ministry of Works. The following proce- 
dure should be adopted if defects arise 
during the maintenance period :— 


(1) If the defect is occupational—e.g., 
a broken window—the local authority will 
be responsible for repair or reinstate- 
ment. 

(2) If the defect is structural, the 
Ministry of Works will be responsible 
and the local authority should notify the 
Ministry of Works Surveyor (Architect in 
the case of London), or Clerk of Works 
if he is still on the site. A list of the 
names, addresses and telephone numbers 
of the Surveyors appears below. Where 
it is necessary to remedy a defect with- 
out delay, the local authority inay take 
emergency measures, but should notify 
the Surveyor, and the Ministry of Works 
will reimburse the cost. 


Ministry of Works Surveyors. 

Region 1—Neweastle: Mr. J. S. Cree, 
81, St. Mary’s-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Newcastle 23503. 

2—Leeds 1 and 2: Mr. W. E. L. Pollard, 
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Government Buildings, Lawnswood, 


Leeds 6. Leeds 74411. 
3—Nottingham 1 and 2: Mr. J. Litch- 
field, Government Buildings, Clifton 
i all Nottingham. Nottingham 
733. 


4—Cambridge 1 and 2: Mr. C. G. G. 
Fortune, Shaftesbury-road, Brooklands- 
avenue, Cambridge. Cambridge 55206. 

5—London—North of Thames: Mr. 
K. 8. Layton, Ministry of Works, Abell 
House. Victoria 4422. South of Thames: 
Mr. J. M. Curry (architects), John Islip- 
street, S.W.1. 

6—Reading: Mr. N. C. Hughes, White- 
knights-road, Earley, Reading, Berks. 
Reading 61431. Bournemouth: Mr. C. F. 
Wright, “‘Marden Ash,” 20, Bath-road, 
Bournemouth. Bournemouth 7235. 

7—Bristol 1 and 2: Mr. R. E. V. 
Knights, 10, Woodland-road, Bristol 8. 
Bristol 33065. Exeter: Mr. J. I. Elliott, 
Inland Revenue Buildings, St. David’s- 
hill, Exeter. Exeter 55445-8, 

8—Cardiff: Mr. C. F. Fox, 46, Park- 
place, Cardiff. Cardiff 9070. 

9—Birmingham 1 and 2: Mr. P. P. 
Henderson, Somerset House, 37, Temple- 
street, Birmingham 2. Birmingham Mid- 
lands 6561. 

10—Manchester: Mr. S. R. Driver, 76, 
Newton-street, Manchester 1. Man- 
chester Central 2191. Liverpool: Mr. 
R. G. Tee, Derby House, Exchange Build- 
ings, Liverpool. Liverpool Central 4131-6. 
Preston: Mr. H. P. Sanders, Government 
Buildings, Cop-lane, Penwortham, Pres- 
ton. Preston 84481. 

12—Tunbridge Wells: Mr. I. F. Cun- 
liffe, Forest-road, Hawkenbury, Tunbridge 
Wells. Tunbridge Wells 2780. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Laying of Bricks. 

Str Georce Jones asked the Minister of 
Works if he would state the minimum 
number of bricks which a‘ bricklayer was 
now estimated to lay in a day of eight 
hours on a straight, internal wall’ with a 
normal amount of labourer’s assistance; 
how much he was paid for such a day’s 
work; and what bonus or extra pay he re- 
ceived if he laid more than the mini- 
mum. 

Mk. Sanpys said that where the present 
payment by results scheme was in opera- 
tion, the normal average output for this 
type of 9-in. brick walling was a little 
over 570 bricks in a 10-hour working day. 
This output was, of course, frequently ex- 
ceeded. For the laying of 570 bricks in 
a 10-hour day a bricklayer, at London 
rates, received 28s. 9$d., including over- 
time. Of this, 5s. 7d. was bonus. 


Small House Labour Costs. 

Str GEORGE Jones asked the Minister of 
Works what percentage of the total 
labour cost of building a smiall house of 
six to eight. rooms was represented by cost 
of bricklayer and labourer. 

= SanDys: Between 30 and 40 per 
cent. 


Architects’ Drawings. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Works if he would state the average num- 
ber of industrial operatives in the 32 an- 
cillary trades that depended for their 
occupation and livelihood upon the con- 
struction of buildings erected from the 
designs and drawings made by each archi- 
tect; and if he would state the average 
number of building trade operatives that 
depended upon each architect for the 
necessary drawings, specifications and in- 
structions to enable them -to perform 
their tasks. 

Mr. Hicks said that in agreement with 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the 1938 figure had been used as the basis 
of an estimate that the ratio of building 
workers, fully employed, to qualified and 
practising architects, fully employed, 
averaged 47.5 in the case of craftsmen and 
95 in the case of total operatives. He 
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regretted that he could not identify the 32 
ancillary trades. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Health if he would state the average time 
that elapsed, respectively, between the de- 
cision to proceed with a new building or 
a housing estate by either a Government 
Department, a local authority or a private 
owner; the instructing of an architect to 
proceed with the layouts, etc. ; the obtain- 
ing of constructional and other permits 
and the letting of building contracts; and 
the building trade operatives actually 
commencing work on the job. 

Mr. WILLINK said he could not under- 
take to embark upon the elaborate in- 
vestigation that would be necessary. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Secretary of 
State for War if he would state the num- 
ber of architects and surveyors and the 
number of building trade operatives now 
in the Army. 

Sir James Grice said there were 13,000 
architects and surveyors and 365,000 build- 
ing trade operatives in the Army. The 
latter figure included general labourers 
allied to the building trades. 


Master Builders. 

Mr. Lipson asked the Minister of 
Labour if a soldier who, in civil life, was 
a master builder, would be allowed, if 
given priority release under Scheme Bb, 
te resume business on his own account 
or would he be liable to be directed to 
work for somebody else. 

Mr. Bevin said that the object of re- 
jeasing building workers in Class “b” 
was to supplement the labour force avail- 
able for building houses and it was an 
essential condition of the scheme that 
the men releasea should be directed to 
work where their services were most 
urgently required for this purpose. No 
guarantee could, therefore, be given that 
a man would be allowed to resume busi- 
ness on his own account. 


Rural Housing. 

LorD WILLOUGHBY DE ERessy asked the 
Minister of Health whether he would in- 
clude the provision of houses for dis- 
abled ex-Service men and women within 
the terms of the grant at present given to 
rural authorities for the provision of 
houses for the agricultural population 
under the Housing (Financial Provisions) 
Act, 1938. 

Mk. WILLINK said he had no power tu 
extend the subsidy provided under the 
Act of 1938 for houses built for members 
of the agricultural population to houses 
built for other classes of the community. 
The whole question of the amount of 
subsidy for houses to be built by local 
authorities, was, however, under review. 


Imported Prefabricated Houses. 


Mr. MainwaRinG asked the Minister of 
Works from what countries did the 
Government contemplate importing pre- 
fabricated houses; and how soon were 
supplies expected to be available. 

Mr. SanpDys said that deliveries of tem- 
porary houses from the United States 
were expected to start during the course 
of the next two months. In addition, the 
possibility of importing prefabricated 
houses from Sweden and Finland as well 
as from Germany was being examined. 


Certificates of Registration. 

Captain Duncan asked the Minister of 
Works how many provisional registration 
certificates he had issued in the London 
area to enable people to start building 
trade businesses; and whether it was hs 
policy only to grant certificates to quali- 
fied persons. 

Mr. Sanpys said that the number of 
provisional certificates of registration 
issued to persons in the London Region 
who were not previously in business on 
their own account was 135. The answer 
to the second part of the question wae in 
the affirmative. 
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“THE BUILDER.” 
PRICES AND WAGES 


Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright “Prices Current of Materials ”’ 
will be given in the first issue of each 
month only. Current changes will be 
given weekly as they occur. Rates of 
wages which normally appear each week 
are held over until next issue. 














M.O.W. SCIENTIFIC 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


Tue Minister of Works has appointed a 
Scientific Advisory Committee. Its first 
meeting, at which Mr. Sandys was present. 
was held on May 2. The Chairman is 
Professor J. D. rnal, F.R.S., and its 
terms of reference are as follows :— 

(a) To advise on and to suggest lines of 
scientific research in relation to matters 
for which the Minister of Works is 


responsible. (b) To suggest, having regard 
to existing research organisations in 
Government Departments, Universities 


and Industry, where this research could 
best be carried out; and to keep it under 
review to ensure that it is properly 
correlated. (c) To advise on the ‘practical 
possibilities and further development of 
the results of current research, whether 
carried out at the instance of the Minister 
or otherwise, and from time to time to 
review from the scientific point of view 
the results of such development. 

The composition of the Committee is as 
follows :— 

Chairman: Professor J. D. Bernal, M.A., 
F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Birkbeck 
College, University of London. 
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Members: Dr. E. F. Armstrong, 

, -R.S., Member of Building 
Research Board; Professor J. F. 
Baker, O.B.E., D.Sec., M.Inst. 
C.E., Professor of Mechanical Sciences, 
University of Cambridge; Professor 
P. M. S._ Blackett, M.A., F.RBS., 
Professor of Physics, University.\of Man- 
chester; Professor W. E. Curtis, D.S8c., 
F.R.S., Professor of Physics, University of 
Durham; Dr. C. Dougias, C.M.G., 
M.C:, D.M., F.R.S., University of Oxford, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Heating 
and Ventilation (Building Research Board 
and Industrial Health Research Board) ; 
Professor C. D. Ellis, Ph.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Physics, King’s College, London, 
Scientific Adviser Army Council; Pro- 
fessor I. M. Heilbron, D.S.0., D.8&c., 
F.R.S., Professor of Organic Chemistry, 
Imperial College, University of London, 
Scientific Adviser Ministry of Production ; 
Professor J. M. Mackintosh, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., D.P.H., Professor of Public 
Health, University of London, Dean, 
London School of Hygiene; Mrs. J. V. 
Robinson, M.A., Lecturer in Economics, 
University of Cambridge; Sir Ernest D. 
Simon, M.A., LL.D., M.Inst.C.E., Chair- 
man, Advisory Council, Ministry of Fuel 
and Power; Mr. . E. Smith, M.A., 
M.I.Mech.E., Chief Superintendent Arma- 
ment Design Department; Professor W. N. 
Thomas, M.A., D.Phil., M.Inst.C.E., 
F.R.1.B.A., Professor of Engineering, 
University of Wales (Cardiff), Scientific 
Adviser, R. and E. Department, Ministry 
of Home Security; Professor 8. Zucker- 


<i 


aL. £k., 


man, M.A., D.Sc., M.RC.S., F.R.S. 
(Oxford and Birmingham), 
Assessors: Mr. I. Evans, M.A., 


B.Sc., Director of Building Research ; 
Lord Amulree, M.D., M.R.C.P., Medical 
Officer, Ministry of Health; Dr. R. 8. F. 
Schilling, M.B.B.S., Secretary, Industrial 
Health earch Board, Medical Research 
Council. 

Executive Officer: Sir Reginald Strad- 
ling, C.D., M.C., F.R.S.  Secretary— 
Technical: Miss Watkins, B.Sc. Secretary 
—Administrative: Mr. K. Newis. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


DUMBARTONSHIRE.—Plans prepared for 
reconstruction, etc., for Robert Rodgerson & 
Co., Ltd., Tor which the architects are Weddell 
& Inglis, 216, Bath-st., Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—Plans in hand for alterations 
and extensions for J. Kennedy, McLeod & Co., 
Ltd., for which the architect is Mangus Duncan, 
243, Eglinton-st., Glasgow. | 

GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for alterations 
and additions for Paton & Baldwins, Ltd., for 
which the architect is James W. Reid, 79, 
West Regent-st., Glasgow. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a — (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


MAY 16. 
tisie of Ely C.C.—Erection of staff cloak- 
room and W.C. at Girls’ High School, Wisbech. 
R. D. Robson (A.), County A., County Hall, 
March, Cambs. Dep. £2 2s. ‘Tenders by 


June 13. ‘ 

tisle of Ely C.C.—Erection of dining kitchen 
and dining hall, together with brick boiler 
house, fuel store and covered way at Queen’s 
School, Wisbech. R. D. Robson (A.), County A., 
County Hall, March, Cambs, Dep. £2 2s. 
Tenders by June 13. 


MAY 19. 
Salop C.C.—Erection of two prefabricated 
huts. A. G. Chant, County A., 5, Belmont. 
Shrewsbury. 


MAY 23. 
Sunderland T.C.—Rebuilding 27 houses. B.E. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
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AY 26. 
Eccles T.C. _Rebullaing 6 two-storeyed houses 
and 4 bungalows. B.E. and §. 

UNE 1. ; 

Alton R&.0.C.— Erection of public con- 
veniences at Bordon. A. E. Bennett, §., 19, 
Lenten-st., Alton, Hants. Dep. £2 2s. 

Solihull U.D.C.—Rebuilding 4 houses. C. R. 
Hutchinson, A.M.Inst.C.E E. ‘and S., 90. 
Station-rd, Dep. £2 2s 
PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 

HEATING, ETC. 
MAY 29. 

Salop C.C.— Painting and 
schools and tarpaving of playgrounds... A. 
Chant (F.), County A., 5, Belmont, Shrewsbury. 

yv 31. 

*Ashton-under-Lyne.—Interior decorating at 

Market Hall and exterior painting of roof. 


Lowe, Housing Manager, 635, Warrington-st., 
Ashton. : 
ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
MAY 16. 
Barnsley C.B.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. -E, and 8. Dep. £3 3s. 


Derbyshire C.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. County S., St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 


Dep. £5 5s. 
MAY 17. 

Crewe T.C.—Construction of roads and sewers. 

E. and S. Dep. £2 2s 
MAY 19. 

Woking U.D.C.—Construction’ of roads and 
sewers. . P. Tame, A.M.Inst.C.E.,.S. and A. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

MAY 


Newtown and Lianliwchaiarn U.D.C.—Con- 
struction of roads and sewers off Dolfor-rd., 
Newtown. J. Brian Cooper (F.), — Corpora- 
tion-st., Birmingham 4. Dep. £2 

MAY 26. 

Gravesend T.C.—Construction of roads 

sewers. B.E. and S. Dep. £2 2s 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments marked * 
are advertised elsewhere in this issue. Those 
marked t have been advertised in previous 
issues. 


and 


MAY 16. 
t Worthing pa em mor y Assistant, 
MAY 1 
+Doncaster E.C. keg of Plumbing. 
+Frome U.D.C. — Temporary  Teclinical 
Assistant. 
+Gravesend T.C.—Architectural Assistant, 
MAY 18. 
+Shefheld T.C.—Four ‘Temporary Assistant 
Architects. 
MAY 1 


9. 
t+Exeter T.C.—Principal Assistant 
and Senior Assistant Architect. 
*West Ham E.C.—Full-time Lecturer in Car- 
pentry and Joinery. 


Architect 


MAY 21. 
*Derbyshire C.C.—Architectural Assistant, 
*Guys enema we Clerk of Works. 
MAY 2 
c.c. eas Master _ to 


tWest Sussex 
Building, Drawing 


teach Carpentry and Joinery, 
and Geometry. 


MAY 24. 
Co. — Civil 


*Liverpool Gas Engineering 
Assistant. 

MAY 26. 
*Caine and Chippenham R.D.C.—Housing 
Inspectors. 


*East Riding C.C.—Assistant Architect and 


Architectural Assistants. _ t 
*Glamorgan C.C.—Architectural Assistants. 
+Miners’ Welfare Commission.—Architectural 


Assistants. 
NO DATE. Q 
Norwich T.C.—Surveying Assistant. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—Lancashire P.A.C. pro- 
pose alterations and improvements at Darnton 
House Institution and Lake Hospital, at £4,700. 

Bedworth.—Warwickshire E.C. propose rein- 


statement of handicraft block at George-st. 
school. 
Birkenhead.—Medcalf & Medcalf (FF.). 3, 


Stanley-st., Liverpool 3, are architects for erec- 
tion of one-storey bakery at Borough-rd. 

Bradford.—Diocesan Board of Finance pro- 
pose: Vicarages, at £12,000; extension 10 
offices at Church Honse, at £5, 000; extensions 
to Bradford Cathedral. 

Brierley Hill—U.D.C. appointed J. Kk. 
Moore (A.), St. Helens, Lancs, to prepare plans 
for housing schemes. 

Chester.— Ruth Lever 
pose theatre, restaurant, social centre, 
park, etc., at Victoria-pl., Frodsham-st. 

heshire.—Board of East Lancashire Tuber- 

as 8 ee Barrowmore, propose extensions. 

.—Licensing Justices approved erec- 

ile’ of our hotels, for Mitchells & Butlers, 
Ltd., Cape Hill Brewery, Smethwick: 


Ltd., pro- 
car- 


(Theatres), 


redecoration of 
G. 


‘Hall, at £4,670. Plans by D. 
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primary 


—Northants propose 


Corby.— E.C. 
school. 

Coventry.—Family Health Club and Housing 
Society (Coventry), Ltd., propose community 
buildings with swimming- “baths, gymnasia, etc. 

Hull.—T.C. propose erection of 12 shops at 
Bilton Grange estate. 

isle of Man.—Proprietors of Cunningham’s 
page Be for Men, Douglas, propose extenstions, 
at £5 

Kettenna;— Board of Management of General 
Hospital, Billing-rd., propose provision of 
maternity unit, at £19,000. 

Leicester.—E.C. propose two sec ondary schools 


and a community centre at Western Park. 
Plans by E. Berry Webber (A.), 39, Gordon-sq., 
London, W.C.1. 


Liverpool.—_Thomas Newton. Ltd., 24, Wilton- 
st., propose factory at Long Lang, Fazakerley. 
Macclesfield.—E.C. propose Technical Col- 


ege. 
Manchester.—T.C. approved: 
ambulance depot, Waterloo-st., 
sall, for C. H. Bradley. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. —T.C. appointed Brad- 
shaw Gass & Hope (FF.), 19, Silverwell-st., 
Bolton, as architects in connection with pro- 
~— Civic Centre. —Managers of St. Giles and 
George’s C. of E. schools propose erection 
or a two form entry secondary school. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Sawmill to be established 
at Vickers Armstrongs’ works to plans by 
R. T., James & Partners, London. 
Oldham.—E.C. to submit plans to M.O.E. 
junior and infants’ school at Scottfield. 
Rochdale.—T.C. approved additions at 
sachet Hey Mills, for R. Shackleton & Sons, 


Garage and 
Lower Crump- 


for 


Rochdale.—E.C.. propose modern schools at 
Kirk Holt estate, Kingsway and Spotland. 

Rubery.— Managers of Rowney Green school 
propose extensions. 

Sheffield.—T.C. approved laboratory extension 
and alterations to confectionery works, for Geo. 
Bassett & Co., Ltd., 54, Portland-st. 

aoe D.C. propose houses at Deeping 

Nicholas. Plans by B. Saunders, 8, 
Heer 

Stafford.—Board of Management of Stafford- 
shire General Infirmary propose extensions at 
Nurses’ Home. 

Stockport.—T.C. approved: Works extensions, 
for Austin Mills, Ltd.; works additions, for 
McClure & Whitfield. Ltd. ; ; additions to works, 
Reddish, for Chas. Lowe & Co. (Manchester), 
Ltd.; motor garage, petrol filling station re- 
pair works; for W. J. Davies. 

Stockton-on-Tees. — Plans 
Kitching & Co., 40, Albert-rd., 


prepared by 
Middlesbrough, 


for greyhound racing track at Belle Vue, for 
€, Fisher, Langbarugh Hotel, North 
Ormesby, Middlesbrough. 


propose erection 


Stretford.—Lancashire B.C. 
as extensions at 


of prefabricated buildings 

High School for Girls. 

_ Tettenhall.—U.D.C. approved plans for erec- 

tion of houses. B. Bertram (F.), 14, Waterloo- 

st.. Wolverhampton, architect. 
Tynemouth.—Alterations proposed at Town 

M. O'Herlihy, 19, 


Howard-st., North Shields. B.E. 
Walsall.—Holt & Co., Ltd., Brewers, Holt-st., 
Birmingham, propose erection of hotel at 


Beacon-rd., Great Barr. 
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BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—T.C. approved canteen 
for J. & E. Arnfield, Ltd. 

Bolton.—E.C. propose dining centres at 
Bethel § Sunday-school. 

Bury.—E.C. propose central kitchen at the 
East Ward school. 

Bury.—E.C. propose central kitchen at Rad- 


cliffe-st. 

Derbyshire.—E.C. propass canteens at Curbar 
school, Duffield C. E. school, at £1,566; 
Ernest Bailey cioowiare school, Matlock, at 
£3,750; Palterton school, at £600; Scarcliffe 
C. of E. school, at £690; Stoney Middleton 
C. of E. school, at £700. 

Derbyshire.—E.C. propose school kitchen at 
Wessington school. 

Derbyshire.—E.C. propose alterations for 
school kitchen at Heath C. of E. school, at 
£433. Kitchens and dining-rooms at Tansley 
school, nr. Matlock, at £896; and Youlgreave 
C. of E. school, nr. Bakewell, at_£1,700. 

Eccles.—Day Secondary School Governors pro- 
pose provision of kitchen and dining-room. 


Heywood.—T.C, Eis he cont kitchen at 
Regent-st., for wee Abell 
House, John Islip-st., Waste lanier S.W.1. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose kitchen and 


dining-room at Kirkham Grammar school. 
Lancashire.—E.C. propose ‘erection of pre- 


fabricated building at Penwortham Cop-la. 
school for dining centre and scullery; altera- 
tions for school meals at Whalley ‘and at 


Barrowford Central school. 
Lindsey Division (Lincs).— 
canteens at Brumby Senior school, 
thorpe; Epworth sehool, nr. Dancasté; 
North Kelsey school. ° ’ 
Liverpool.—E.C. to establish three additional 
school canteens. 
Liverpool.—E.C. propose central kitchen at 
Prospect-st. 
Manchester.—E.C. 
Yew Tree school, 


E.Cc. proposs school 
Scun- 
and 


ropose school canteen at 
ithington.—T.C. approved 
dining-rooms and kitchens at Abbey Hey 
school, Abbey Hey-la., Gorton; Haverley Hey 
Municipal school, Greenwood-rd., Northenden ; 
meals kitchen at Wheeler-st. playing fields, 
Sandywell-st. and Welland-st., nshaw. 

Manchester.—E.C. propose erection of pre- 
fabricated building at  SBenchill ‘school, 
Northenden. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved canteen to bene 
for R. Sharrocks & Sons, Ltd. Plans by J z 
Andrews & Butterworth (F.), 9, St. James- sq. 

Stockport.—-E.C. propose dining centre at 
Portwood. 

Shropshire.—E.C. propose alterations for can- 
teen kitchen at Llanymynech C. of E. school, at 
£600; Tetchill C. of E. school and Ruyton XI 
Towns C. of E. school. 

Todmorden.—F.C. propose. dining 
Secondary school. ‘ 

Warrington.—E.C. propose central kitchen. 

Worcestershire. — E:C. propose: structural 
alterations at Rowney Green school, Broms- 
grove, for dining centre. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted.” 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 


centre at 


4 Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 
Birkenhead.—Construction of site works, 
roads and sewers, (Contract No. 1), for T.C.: 
*Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons, Ltd., Martins 


Bank-bldgs., Water-st., f voepaol a. 

Darlington.— For erection of four demonstra- 
tion houses at Parkside, for T.C.: *H. W. 
Andrew, Darlington, at £4,576. 

Dundee.—Frection of 172 houses at Dryburgh, 
for -T.C.:—Brickwork: *Bett Bros., Dundee, 
£74,559; joinery:' *W. & J. R. Watson, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, £39,477; glazier: *G. G. Kirk, Ltd., 
Dundee, £717; slater and roughcast: *Dundee 
Building Industries, Ltd., £14,199; plumber: 
*H. Walker, Dundee, £16,340 ; plaster: *J. S. 
Laburn, Ltd., Dundee, £12,363; lighting (elec- 
tric): *R. Kilpatrick, Ltd., Dundee, £3,296 ; 
grates: *A. J. Ingram & Son, Dundee, £3,159. 

Great Harwood.—Central kitchen at 
Western school, for Lancashire E.C. A. ES 


Nicholson (F.), County A., County Offices, 
Fishergate-hill, Preston: *Jas. Whittaker & 
Sons (Blackburn), Ltd., Larch-st., Bastwell, 


Blackburn, £3,594. 

Hunts.—Police Office and house at Fenstan- 
ton, for Standing Joint Committee. ee 
Longstaff (F.), County A., Walden House, 
Huntingdon; *M. J. Allen & ‘Sons, Ltd., Chains 
Brampton, Huntingdon, £1,288. 

Hull.—Construction of Cooling Tower at 
Sculcoates Generating Station, for E. City 
E.E.: *Mitchell Png oa ‘Ltd., 1, Bedford- 
sq., London, W.C 70, ‘ 

Ca naahire,-—Buitdin Ee: *John Tinline, Ltd., 
Parker-st. "| Mills, , 

Liv Alterations and 
a ot Mill-rd. Infirmary, 
Unit, for TC.: {H. Boot & Sons, Ltd., 


provision of 
for Maternity 
Lither- 
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land (subject to approval of Economy (Special) school, for E.C. H. Carr (F.): *T. & W. Hard- 
Committee). . ; ing, 13-14, Stunley-st., Welshpool, £1,196. 
_Montgomeryshire.—Construction of canteen Neweastle-on-Tyne.—For — reinstatement — of 
kitchen and dining-room at Kerry Endowed first-aid posts, etc., for City Council. Dame 
Allan’s school: *John Craven & Son, Two Ball 
Lonnen, Newcastle, £503; Raby-st. schools: *H. 
Kindred, 371, West-rd., Newcastle, £516; Pen- 
dower school: *Tate & Holmes, Ltd., Benwell 
Village, Newcastle, £956. 








Lancs.—Buildings: *Richard Costain, Ltd., 
Dolphin-sg., London, S8.W.1. 

Liverpool.—Canteen for Fonthill-rd. and St. 
John’s R.C. schools, for E.C. L. H. Keay (F.), 
City A., Blackburn-chbrs., Dale-st.: *Lloyd & 
Cross, Ltd., 68, Argyle-st., Birkenhead, £2,598. 

Shefheild.— Works, for T.C. W. George Davies 
(F.), City A.:—Prefabricated building at Shire- 
cliffe school : .. J. Gleeson, Ltd., 822, 
Chesterfield-rd., Woodseats 8, £1,830. 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W. during week ending May 3:— 

London: Building work, Henry Kent, 51, 
Beacon-rd., London, 8.E.13; F. Troy & Co., 7, 
St. James-st., London, N.W.1; Pitchers, Ltd., 
57, Ashburton-gr., Holloway, London, N.7. 

Ches: Building work, E. E. Coleman, Ltd., 
Waverley-rd., Sale, Manchester; Lloyd & Cross, 
68, Argyle-st., Birkenhead. 

Devon: Building work, Reed & Mallick, Ltd., 
2, Rolleston-st., Salisbury. 

Durham: Building work, George Henderson, 
Bolden-la., East Bolden, Durham. 

Hampshire: Civil engineering, Kent & Sussex 
Contractors, Ltd., Erith, Kent. 

Lancs: Building work. Pochins, Ltd., Dur- 
ban Mount, Durban-rd., Bowden, Ches. 

Middx: Building work, Kilby Gayford, 87, 
Worship-st., London, E.C.2. 

Northamptonshire: Building work. Drury & 
Co., Ltd., Windmill-av., Kettering, Northants; 
Drury, Ltd., Brixworth. Northampton. 

Northern Ireland: Building’ work, Farrans, 
Ltd., Milfort-av., Dunmurry, Belfast. 

Staffs: Building work, Percy Bilton, Ltd., 113, 
Park-st., London, W.1. 

Surrey: Building work, James Longley & Co., 
Ltd., Crawley, Sussex; Walker (Tooting), Ltd., 
Cadnam House,’ Beddington-la., Croydon, 
Surrey. 

Warwickshire: Building work, Bosworth & 
Wakeford, Ltd., Daventry, Northants. 

Worcestershire: Building work, Thomas Vale 
& Sons, Ltd., Stourport-on-Severn. 

Yorks: Building work, J. H. Proudlock, 14, 
Grove-rd., North Armesby, Middlesbrough. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works, contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended April 
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Warwickshire: Roadwork, Lewis, 


Leamington Spa. 














SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
21 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 
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Secretary : 





23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 
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Bucks: Miscellaneous work, W. Hartley & 
Sons, Wexham, Bucks. 

Sussex: Miscellaneous work, T. Wallis, Bex- 
hill-on-Sea. 

County Down: Miscellaneous work, White & 
Co., Belfast. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


Iron and Steel Distribution Scheme. 

The Iron and Steel Control of the 
Ministry of Supply announces that any 
““M” form authorising the acquisition 
of ‘steel’ is now valid for the acquisi- 
tion of any quality or composition (in- 
cluding alloy and high-speed steel) unless 
it bears a condition to the contrary. 











SAMUEL 
GRATRIX 


LIMITED 


For all BUILDERS’, PLUMBERS’ 
and ELECTRICIANS’ SUPPLIES 





LONDON : BUS. 6177 

3/4, University St., Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C.1 
GLASGOW: 

126, W. Regent Street, C.2 City 7255 


LEEDS (E. J. Leedile Ltd.) : 
34, Hunslet Lane, Leeds 10 Leeds 24554 


MANCHESTER (Head Office) : 
Quay St., Manchester 3 824 660; 








STEVENS & ADAMS LTB. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








Boyle’s «-siceump” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
Emergency Address : : Addiscombe 1133 








Tel. 
34, MORLAND AVENUE, E. CROYDON, SURREY 














GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


of 
CAMBERWELL 


HEAD OFFICE:: 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON,,W.C.1 
Tel. : CHAncery 7901-3 
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